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THE FOLKLORE OF EDUCATION 


by 
Clifton L. Hall 


Georze Peabody College for Teachers 


Chronicling the advent of spring on his salt-water farm in Maine in April, 
1942, Mr. E. B. White wrote, "This week we nave had two visits from a great 
blue heron and one from the superintendent of schools." Mr. White is a master 
at this trick of imlying a comic resemblance by the clever juxtaposition of 
words and his stateirent probably made many of his readers smile at the notion 
of how school superi.ntendsnts often resembled great blue herons somewhat, slow, 
solemn, lanky, and bedrazgled-looking. 


Yet a glance at the press pi€tures of the throngs at a recent convention 
of the AsheS.A. will show how false this notion really is, in spite of the way 
in which it persists. Tnose school suverintenients look very much like a group 
of prosperous business exccutives; indeed, msny of them might have stepped 
right out of the fashion peges of the slick-paper magazines such as Erouiree 
Yet the traditional picture of the thin, shabby, and cadaverous schoo.man per= 
sists in the mind of. the general public. Actually records of this idea go back 
to Greece in the 5th century B.C. Chaucer's teacher or "clerk of Oxenford" is 
well known, who | | 


eeeeWasS not right fat @ @ ¢ 
But loked holwe, and therto soberiy. 
Tul threcbar was his overest courtepye 


Washington Irving's Ichabod Crane is in the same tradition--"The cognomen of 
Crane was not inapvlicatle to his person." And there are many others in western 
literature end legend. In fact, so persistent has this bit of folklore been 
that-it is probably no exaggeration to say that it has had a definite influence 
in preventing adequate recognition of. the teacher's professional status. It 

has been one of the elusive but persistent gicsts that help#tc frustrate the 
efforts of the various ccmmittees of teachers! professional organizations 
towards getting teaching recognized as a profession. 


A good many interesting items of folklore can be discovered among tradi- 
tions counected with old schools and schoolbooks. For instance, there is the 
familiar "little red schoolhous2." Why red? Old-fashioned red lead paint was 
excellent for schoolhouses built of hand sawn boards. but far more of these 
used to be built of logs tnan were ever painted red. Aliso, the log school- 
house is far more ancient and redolent of: pioneer days. Think of the number of 
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statesmen who have been elected chiefly on the basis of the claim that they | 
were born in a log cabin somewhere on the frontier! And yet the log school- 
house is a mere museum piece while the "little red schoolhouse" has become a 
tradition. It has even come to stand, in some quarters, for excellence in 
teaching--for character development as well as the three R's, Mentioned with 
a sufficient degree of unction the "little red schoolhouse" has been known 
to bring tears to the eyes of listeners whose own elementary education was 
gained in the prosaic surroundings of P.S. 6 in Cleveland, Seattle, or San 
Antonio. | 

Even though the log school has never become a part of the educational 
folklore of America, the log itself has, through mistaken association with the 
name of Mark Hopkins. Washington Gladden in his Recollections tells of the 
origin of this legend. At a gathering of alumi of Williams College held at 
Delmonico's in New York City, President Garfield said in the course of an ad- 
dress, "A pine bench, with Mark Hopkins at one end of it and me at the other, 
is a good enough college for me.“ Mark Hopkins was, of course, a great per- 
sonality and the phrase caught on among his host of frieds and former students 
--with this change, however, that a log was substituted for the pine bench. 
And that log has become a symbol, an item of the folklore of America, and so it 
persists to this day, with the dignified and scholarly Mark Hopkins sitting 
astride it in a most undignified pose. Thus it is resurrected from time to 
time by educational orators, also by school-board members when superintendents 
or principals become a bit insistent on the need for new buildings or equipment. 


In line with the foregoing is the persistent notion that there is something 
of great educational significance in "the frontier." People irresistibly 
attracted by anything new in school matters are often referred to in some circles 
as "frontier thinkers" and they are usually highly flattered by the epithet 
with its implications of freedom, the wide open spaces, independence, adventure, 
boldness, hardihood, the “ozone of the cowpasture," and a lot of other admir- 
able things. All this in utter disregard of the fact-that actual life on the 
frontier can be fravght with just 2s many cramping traditions, just as much 
narrowness, meanness, and intolerance, as life in the most conservative city 
on the Atlantic seaboard. The term is nevertheless a picturesoue one and it 
persists by virtue of its romantic associations rather than its accuracy, » 


Another fascinating type of folklore may be discovered on the fly-leaves 
of old textbooks, and occasionally in some not so very old. For well over 100 
years children wrote painfully as a warning to future thieves, real or imagined: 


Don't steal this book 
For fear of Shame 
For in it is written 
The owner's name. 


At this point the name and address of the omer followed, "Ezra Martin's Book." — 


Instead of this mild warning, the inscription might take the form of a 
threat: 


Don't steal this book 
For fear of strife, 
For the ower carries 
A big jack-knife. 
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_ Qther book owners, possibly of a sore religious turn of mind than the 
writers of the foregoing verses, or maybe fearing that even the threat of 
physical violence was inadequate to protect their property, might resort to a 
little old-fashioned theology: 7 


Don't steal this book 
My little lad, 

For fifty cents 

It cost my dad; 

And when you die, 
The Lord will say, 
“Inere is that book 
You stole one day?" 
And when you say 
You do not know, 
The Lord will say, 
"Go down below!" 


The last three lines were at times varied by some really daring boy--it must 
have been a boy, shuddering no doubt as he wrote it at the delicious badness 
of the last word--to read, 

And when you say 

You will not tell, 

The Lord will say, 

"Go down to Helll# 


Most fly-leaf scribblings, like those cited, were aimed to preserve the 
books they adorned from loss by theft or misappropriation. This is quite 
understandable, since in the early nineteenth century--few of them date back 
further than 1800--a fifty-cent book represented a real cash outlay to most 
parents, money being scarce and exceedingly hard to come by. Some traditional 
inscriptions, however, made no mention of apprehended loss. They might be 
mainly religious like the following: 


Ralph Barton is my name, 
Single is my station, 
America is my dwelling-place 
And Christ is my salvation. 


Again they might attempt to express the owner's disgust with the contents of 
the book, as in the quatrain often found in old history and geography books: 


If there should be another flood, 
Then to this book I'd fly; 

If all the earth should be submerged 
This book would still be dry. 


Would-be humorists might write in the place where one usually finds the owner's 
name: 


If you wish my name to see \ 
Look on page 103. | 
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The reader whose curiosity was sufficiently piqued by these words to make him 
turn to the 103rd page would find this additional challenge: 


Now you've taken the pains to look 
Try once more in the back of the book. 


If he was really persistent and followed the advice given in this couplet, he 
would find, boldly written--or printed in large letters for a really devastating 
effect--on the inside back cover: 


Oh, you dunce, you cannot find itl 
Shut the book and never mind it. 


Nothing very profound or significant in this innocent jape, yet it lasted 
longer than many an educational theory. Actually, there was always a new flock 
of innocent little people coming along each year who had learned just enough 
reading to be fooled by it and thereby to cause hilarious laughter among their 
older and more sophisticated companions. So the old trick persisted for well 
over a century and it has become one of the traditional practical jokes of 
folklore, along with such perennial amusements as "snipe-hunting," "digging the 
black man out of the floor," and the honored ritual of “Oh Wah! Tagul Siami"  - 


Another interesting bit of folklore in education, especially on the 
so-called "higher levels," is the notion that there exists some intimate con- 
nection between high standards of scholarship and ivy-covered Gothic. As a ex 
“matter of fact, a lot of people have got good education in buildings of all | 
sorts, from log colleges to modern skyscrapers. Nevertheless, the tradition 
persists that if you wmt to acquire the real flavor and polish, you have a far 
better chance of getting it under a pointed arch than anywhere else. The 
effect of this tradition on college building is clearly to be seen in the Gothic 
exteriors stuck on steel frameworks that continue to sprout on campuses in in- 
creasing number in just about all parts of this country. Though the interior 
may be streamlined and contain everything from dissecting labs to atom smashers, 
the exterior must be all pointed arches and machine-made stone tracery in crude 
imitation of the chiselwork of the medieval stonecutter, otherwise "scholarly 
atmosphere” will be lacking. 


A related notion that only recently passed into oblivion was to the effect 
that a teacher was best able to impart whatever knowledge he possessed if he 
wore a beard--preferably a full, white one. Most of the distinguished college 
teachers in America during the first three-fourths of the nineteenth century 
got their advanced training in Germany where a full beard was almost de eur 
for a Herr Doktor Professor. Probably most of the Americans at first sets 
imitated revered teachers. Whatever the reason, Longfellow and Lowell, both 
of whom occupied the Smith Chair of modern languages at Harvard, wore beards 
that left nothing to be desired either in lvxuriance or impressiveness. Full 
beards pretty well went out around the tum of the century, yet they persisted 
as a picturesque bit of evidence of a fading folk tradition in the Halls of 3 a i. 
Academe for some time longer; even in this year of Grace 1952, a faded and 
grizzled mass of face fungus may be seen here and there adorning the jowls of 
an emeritus. The candida barba acadenica has passed--"'0u sont les neiges i 
d' antan?"--but the Gothic twined with ivy is still with us and has even passed 
into current English. The mere mention of the Halis of Ivy calls up in the 
minds of most hearers visions of pensive scholars in medieval costume, pro- 
cessions, the handing out of etal quiet meditation, andthe "midnight oil.” 
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Midnight oil] Another picturesque item of folklore, Though most of the 
studying done by college students after sunset nowadays is done by electric 
light and has been so done for the oast forty years or more, the student 
addicted to working at night is still spoken of as "burning the midnight oil." 
Yet the fact is well known that students of the present day, by and large, 
burn far more two a.m. gasoline than they do midnight oil. Alain, late pro- 
fessor at the Lycee Henri IV in Paris, who seems to have taught at one time 
or another most of the great men of France of this century, used to write on 
the margins of students' papers that lacked clarity, "Allumez votre lanterne:" 
Which might be interpreted as advice to clean up the prose and write more 
lucidly,or else to burn more midnight oil on preperation, or perhaps both, 


As a device for burning academic oil, the old Grecian type of lamp is 
still with us and adorns school and college crests, banners, sweaters, 
T-shirts, covers of notebooks, and various other scholarly impedimenta. With 
the advent of football each fall this little Grecian lamp is emblazoned on 
the broad and muscular chest of many a husky linesman who might be hard put 
to it to explain what it stands for, let alone try to honor its symbolism by 
occasionally cracking a book. 


Academic costume though introduced generally into America only in the 
present century, is fast becoming a part of the American educational scene 
at all levels. For some years high school graduates have, in imitation of 
college graduations, put on a modem approximation to the coat or cloak worn 
by students in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and an exaggerated copy of 
the accompanying square cap, and thus accoutred they have marched up to 
receive their diplomas. For most of them--for those, that is, who did not 
proceed to college==this was their one appearance in academic garb and photo- 
graphs usually preserved the memory of the great occasion. 


Of late, however, the practice has spread. Cap and gown appear not only 
at graduation from high school but also at graduation from junior high, from 
the elementary school even. As a final reduttio ad absurdum we see nowadays 
processions of chubby youngsters in silly little gowns and trenchers marching 


up to get be-ribboned certificates attesting to the fact that they have 


"eraduated" from Kindergartem 


Though this type of academic festival celebration is carried to extremes 
here and there, it is a harmless amusement. So much cannot be said of some — 
other survivals from the past, ancient customs that have died a slow and 
lingering death--if they are dead even yet. Ome of these was the time- 
honored custom of "turning out the teacher." A few elderly people can still 
recall attempts to perpetuate this practice. Idward liggleston in his book, 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, gives a picturesque account of a "turning out" 
and another can be found in The Story of My Life by J. Marion Sims. Many 
other accounts are in existence. ae custom was that, as Christmas approached, 
several of the larger boys in a school would plan to be at the schoolhouse 
on a certain day well before the time when the teacher usually arrived. They 
would enter the school and barricade the door and windows and not allow tie 
teacher to come in until he had grented them a holiday. At times, he was 
compelled to "treat," which he might do by buying a gallon of whisky to serve 
as the vssis of an eggnog. The origin of this custom and the attitude it cx- 
emplifies might possibly be traced back to the "town and gown" riots ‘tnat 
enlivened university life in mglamd in the fourteenth century. Some trace 
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of the same feeling between teacher and pupil certainly still persists. that 
boy or girl does not feel at least a slight thrill of satisfaction at the ? 
thought of having "put something over on” his teacher, however generally well- 
liked the latter may be? 


School and college songs have never had the place in America that they have 
long held in continental surope, particularly in the German universities. 
Sigmund Romberg's Student Prince could never have been complete without a snatch 
of Guadeamus Igitur, and when Johannes Brahms wished to acknowledge an honorary 
degree he composed his Academic Festival Overture based on three student songs, 
the third being the same ubiquitous Gaudeamus blared out in triple forte by all 
the heavy brass. This sort of musical folklore has been slow to take root and 
grow in the American academic soil; nevertheless, most colleges and universities 
have adopted some sort of an Alma Mater and high schools have followed suit. 

Not much originality appears in the words or music of these. Old, rather 
sentimental tunes (most of them borrowed) predominate and the poetry, though no 
doube well and dutifully loved by loyal alumni, is more often than not pure — 
"corn." The old Scottish tune Anrife Lisle has long served, and still serves for 
schools and colleges without number, and its first line is sung as "Hark, the 
sound of Tar-Heel voices," “Far above Cayuga's waters," or “On the City's 
western border," accordingly as it is sung at Chapel Hill, Ithaca, or Nashville, 
and in a multitude of other forms at other places, | 

A few songs of Tin-Pan-Alley origin chronicling simple love affairs at 
"the little red schoolhouse" have acquired almost the status of folksongs--or 
of what passes for such “over the air.” Ome could cite as examples School Days 
and 'Scuse Me Teacher; also An Apple for the Teacher, and there may well be 
others that have not "caught on" as these have. "Three Little Maids from 
School Are We"from Gilbert and Sullivan's ilikado, if properly ballyhooed, might 
become almost a theme song, or Alma Mater, or what you will for college summer 
schools in America. The tune is catchy and the words easy and appropriate. 

The suggestion is merely thrown out here for what it is worth. It seems to have 
possibilities--always provided, that is, that copyright restrictions do not 
stand in the way. | | 


Another pleasant, and at times useful folk myth in education is thet of the 
mighty students and teachers of the old days. This is one of the most ancient 
of educational traditions. The Talmud relates of Jonathan ben Uziel, greatest 
of the students of Hillel, that when he studied the Law, a bird flying over him 
had its feathers all burned off, so intense was the intellectual atmosphere 
around himl Evidently a scholarly counterpart of Paul Bunyan or Joe Magarac! 
Again, legend has it that in the twelfth century Peter Abelard taught as many 
as 20,000 students at one time. And t.is without benefit of microphone or loud- 
speaker}! Also, we have the late Stephen Leacock's iir. Apricot who in his youth 
"walked five miles to school in the morning and seven miles back at night," in 
his eagerness for an education.«In keeping with the foregoing instances, it is 
pretty safe to predict that, one-hundred years from now, elderly people will be 
speaking reverently of the mighty teachers and scholars of the mid-twentieth 
century and comparing their devotion and sound scholarship with the shallow and 
lackadaisical attitude of those of 2052 A.D. 


| 
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AMERICAN FOLK INSTRUMENTS 
III. IMPROVISED INSTRUMENTS* 


by 
Charles Faulkner Bryan 
Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 


In two previous articles on American folk instrumets we have dealt with 
instruments which follow a rather general pattern as to shape and sound. The 
hand made Appalachian Mountain dulcimer and the hammered dulcimer have followed 
a traditional line of development. Although this line has not as yet been 
fully brought to light we might say that the dulcimer can be considered the 

Classic American folk instrument; for, its shape, its sound, and its place 
in the development of our folk culture make it as | noble an instrument as the 4 
lyre of Greek fame. 


If this waxing poetical about an humble folk notre seems too far- 
fetched,one need only compare the looks of an Appalachian Mountain dulcimer 
with the simple American folk instrument, the five-string banjo. The classic 
beauty of the dulcimer places it at the top of the folk instruments of this 
country. 


It is only natural that this country have a considerable number of im- 
provised folk instruments.. Not all of our forefathers had the time, the skill, 
or the tools to turn out a dulcimer. The musical pioneer did what man has 
done eince the dawn of history. Glancing about for something out of which to 
make an instrument, his eye would light on a hollow log, an open cane, or a 
turtle sleeping on a mill dam; his ear would catch the unusual twang of a taut 
baling wire, or the exciting click of one dried bone on another. . 


The list of these improvised folk instruments seems unending as each year 
new stories turn up. During the last few years one individual reported a 
strange instrument in an isolated shack in Mississippi. The inventor, it seems, 
_ spent many hours each day strumming a piece of wire which he had fasted to 
a board of his dry resonant shack and to the floor. He varied the pitch by 
pushing his tilted chair against the string. The reporter of this incident 
stated the eerie sound could be heard for miles. A similar principle has been 


* Editor's Note: This is the last in a series of articles on musical 
instruments produced and used by the folk. The first, "The Appalachian Mountain 
Dulcimer," appeared in the March, 1952 (Vol. XVIII,No. 1) issue; the second, 
"The Hammered Dulcimer, " appeared in the June, 1952 (XVIII, No. 2) issue. Mrs 
Bryan states that this is in no sense a conclusive study of the subject. Sub- 
segment articles will appear as additional information comes to light. 
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put into use for many years with the lardestand bass fiddle. In the case of 
this instrument, a waxed string or wire is securely fastened to one end of a 
broom stick while the other string end is passed through a hole in the middle 
of the lard stand placed upside down. [The notes are sounded by placing the 
notched broom handle over the rim of the stand (or tub) and by pulling the stick 
outward to increase the tension of the string. The sound of this bass, along 
with a group of improvised percussion instruments (buckets, washboard, muffin 
pans, etc.) may be heard on a Library of Congress record found in Album IX--Folk 
Music in the United States. 


Other stringed instruments were made from anything which would make a 
soundbox, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral. A turtle shell with its dry 
bone structure made a good banjo (see picture); gourds with all their sugges- 
tive shapes have felt the twang of strings; any bucket, can, or tub may be 
made to sound with a little work. 


The most readily accessible material for a folk instrument is the corn 
stalk as represented in this little Tennessee folk song: | 


{ 
—— 
1 
Corn-sbik id-dle an a be ol? {idle tounty—0 


Chouse your anway we Covn-Stalk dled a Shoe- Stung bow. 


For wind instruments the cane patch, so prevalent in early days, afforded 
excellent material. By plugging up the ends of a long joint and boring holes 
along the sides, good instruments could be made. Loose bark trees such as 
the popler made good whistles. A straight poplar stick could be removed from 
its bark by tapping around the outside and sliding out the core. This trombone- 
like device could give off a penetrating sound and in the hands of an instinc- 
tive folk musician could be made to play simple tumes,.. 
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American folk instruments from the collection of Charles Faulkner Bryans 
Instruments one and seven are hammered dulcimers; six, eight and eleven 
are Appalachian Mountain Dulcimers of the half-fretted variety; nine and 
ten are cross-fretted dulcimers; two is a Jews-harp; three,a cane-flute; 
four, tuning wrenchs number five is a turtle-banjoe 
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One of the most unusual early folk instruments was the Jews-harp. Whether 
its name came from the early Jewish pack-pedlars who worked the South or from 
a distorted original word jaw-harp, we do not know. This type of instrument 
was mentioned in Chinese writing as early as the 12th century. Before the 
Jews=harp became commercially made, many were hammered out on anvils in the yf 
blacksmith shops which were then plentiful. The twanging sound of a swinging 
piece of taut steel amplified by the mouth cavity can not be approached by any 
other instrument. 


Of the banjo, guitar, and mandolin, much has been written. The folk imitat- 
ed these instruments constantly, always choosing materials at hand and always 
injecting their own ingenuity into the work. Although these instruments were 
on the market as manufactured products at a very early time in our history, the 
folk made their own for obvious reasons of economics, 


Of improvised American folk instruments it can be said: no nation has pro- 
duced a wider range and variety of instrument. ‘The imagination of the makers 
of these strange artifacts is indeed a most fertile one, 


As we conclude our brief survey of American folk instruments, two major 
characteristics are evident: (1) portability and (2) versatility. Our nation 
with its wide expanses and its limited means of transportation in the early 
days had no place for heavy instruments. aA fiddle wrapped in a quilt added 
only a feather touch to a wagon on the westward trail. A dulcimer required no 
toting, being small and light. On a hill or in a hoilow if a music lover was 
not fortunate enough to own an instrument he did not write his misfortune off 
as hard luck, but looked about him and very soon turned a fconce -v*, a gourd, 
or even a turtle back into a vibrating sound-box, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FALL MEETING 


The fall meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society will be held Saturday, 
November 1, at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. The morning 
session will begin at 9:30. The program is well under way but is not filled 
yet. If anyone has a paper he would like to preset, he should get in touch 
with ae Johnson at Peabody. 


Charles F. Bryan has promised to return from Birmingham to take part in 
our program. ifiss Fanny Kizer will bring her school children from Old Hickory 
to illustrate the use of folklore in the elementary grades. ifiss Marie Campbell 
will present some aspects of folklore in which she has been interested. Dr. 
George Grise will report on the St. Louis folklore festival which he attended. 
Among the entertaining features of the program will be special music by students 
and faculty of the Music Department of Peabody College. 


= The officers of the Society hope there will be a full attendance of members, 
| and that the members who come will try to bring along interested persons who 
might wish to join our organization. 


Let us anticipate better weather than we had last fall, so that we may have 
an unusually well attended meeting. Members, be sure to come, and bring others 
with youe 
Freida Johnson 
President, T.F.S. 
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TOINN PLAY~PaiRTIES 


by 


Ruth W. O'Dell | 
(Mrs. W. Alexander Dysort) 


Newport, Tennessee 


In the old days in rural Tennessee the frequent "play-parties" and square 
dances provided happy relaxation for both old and young. The square dance 
appears to be enjoying a deserved revival; even "city folks" are taking it up. 
Perhaps the old singing games will also be reinstated. They could provide in- ~ 
nocent, exhilerating social contact between all the members of a community, 
and at the same time these lovely old games of our forefathers could romantic- 
ally link the charming past with our interesting, restless present. 

? 

Old-time play-parties in Tennessee often began with "Hands All Uv," 
the Irish trot, followed by "Old Joe Clark," "Pretty Little Girl," "“Black-Them 
Boots," etc. Ten or twelve such interesting games would usually be played be- 
fore a halt was called. A particular game would alinst never be repeated until 
later in the evening. 


Sometimes the players would rest from the singing games and play ‘'Snap,” 
"Tap," "Thimble," or "Drop the Handkerchief." But everyone was glad to begin 
another singing game. Whe singing is associated with rhythmic movements of the 
body it has unparalleled fascination. 


Singers were seldom accompanied by any musical instrument. The figures were 
simple, and in most games they wore quite similar. Keeping time was what 
mattered, not the intricacy of figures. Of course, quite a bit of dramatization 
was added by the use of arms and head, and variety was provided by bowing, 
promendding, swinging, walking, running, skipping, two-stepping, etc. But the 
steps of one person were related to those of another only in that they were in 
time and carried each person over the same territory, or approximately so. 


The games were of two types. One type demanded the forming of two lines, 
girls facing boys. These were the “Virginia Reel," "Sugar and Tea," "Go to 
Boston," "Weevily Wheat," etc. 


The other type of game was one built around the circle in which all players 
face the center with their hands joined, girls standing to the right of their 
partners. After a promenade there was generally a do-si swing (alternate swing, 
partner and corner). Sometimes there wes nine grand right, left, etc. The 
best known songs were "Jolly Is the iiiller,” "Chase the Buffalo," "Irish Trot," 
"CoffeeGrows on White Oak Trees," "Old Joe Clark," and ‘Skip to Ma Lou." | 


"Skip to Ma Lou" was a favorite with most folks. It offered more oppor- - 
tunity for originality in verse making than many others, The boys chose 
partners and all formed a circle, in the center of which stood the "old man" 
who, when singing began, skipped about the circle, chose a lady, swung her, and 
then skipped to another place in the circle. This forced the lady's escort into 
the center, and the new "old man" chose a lady, repeating the process his 
predecessor had initiated. 
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The verses of the accompanying song were never sung in the same order. 
Some of the well known verses were: 


Lost my partner; what'll I do? 
I'll get another one pretty as you. 
Lost my partner; what'll I do? 
Skip to ifa Lou, my — 
Hurry up, boys, you're seetine mighty slow. 
If you can't get a red bird, a blue bird'll doe 
Gone again. Skip to Ma Lou | 
Can't get a a short one'1l doe 
Little red wagon painted blue, \ 
Pretty as a red bird, prettier too. 


Thus the song went on and on, verses being suited to the action and the 
girl (big, little, young, or old). 


Many of the games called for two circles, one inside the other, as in. "The 
Miller Boy," which was very similar to the Imglish "Jolly Is the ifiller," in 
which the two circles marched around keeping time to the music of the song. 
This double circle was supposed to be the mill-wheel, and the players demon- 
strated its turning round and round by their march, The ifiller sat or stood in 
the center. 


They all sang: 


"Jolly is the miller whe«ilives by the'mill, 

The wheel turns around with:a right good will. 
One hand on the hopper and the other on the sack, 
The wheel turns around in the same old track." 


The second stanza might end with: 
"The girls step forward and the boys step back." 


This gave the miller a chance to grab a partner, and the boy left alone 
became the miller in the center of the wheel. 


The third stanza might end: "The ladies step forward and the gents step 
back."" This made the inside circle of ladies revolve clockwise and the outside 
circle of men counter clockwise. 

The last stanza ended: "Grab, boys, grab." This memt that everyone must 
change and get a new partner. The first two lines of each stanza were the same. 
The verses were sung in any order that the leader directed. No one knew what 
the command would be. Of course the business of the miller, who was giving 
the commands as he led the song was to endeavor to get himself a partner at 
each change; the odd-man then became miller and the game started again. 


"Hog Drivers" was one of the most popular of the singing games. It dates 
back and back into Unglish history, and was known as “The Three Dukes." It is 
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played much the same as "The Three Dukes," but the tune is different. This . 
game was much enjoyed during the hog driving days of our pioneers, and on up 
to the Gay Nineties and even later, 


Within the limits of the two types of singing-games,:of course, the possible 
variations were almost endless. Wo general description ¢an give an idea of how 
play-parties offered opportunities for originality and self-expression in those 
minor but important ways so highly valued by the folk.’ It would be interesting 
and yseful to have some reports of actual play=-parties, as detailed as memory 
will permit, from persons who can vividly recall the social events that bright- 
ened life in old-time Tennessee, 


CORRESPON DEN CE 


The editor of the Bulletin invites letters from readers relating to subjects 
introduced in this journal--or, indeed, on any topics that may be of interest 
to folklorists. 


Sir: 


At the behest of the American Dialect Society I am undertaking to find out 
about dialect collecting in Tennessee. Now I know that you and the members of 
| the Tennessee Folklore Society are chiefly interested in collecting something 

other than dialect. And yet by the nature of things you do gather much dialect 
| information. I find your Bulletin a useful source. 


I shall appreciate the opportunity to get in touch with any members of 
the Folklore Society who would be willing to help in the study of dialect in 
Tennessee, at least to the extent of completing simple forms that will show 
variant expressions. I am particularly interested in the names of such persons 
who are familiar with central and west Tennessee expressions; east Tennessee 


bey been explored fairly thorougily, though not exhaustively. 


Thank you for the help that you and the members of the Tennessee Folklore 
Sdciety are able to give. 


» & 


Yours truly, 


Gordon R. Wood 
University of Chattancoga 
Chattanooga 3, Tennessee 


Dear Sir: 


In a recent issue of your Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, you referred 
to Mr. Lawrence sdwards' Speedwell Sketches, in a review of this book, as 
having a Kentucky background. Not that it matters a great deal, but that was | 
a mistake. There is a small village by this name (Speedwell) in Powells Valley 
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in East Tennessee. It is Mr. idwards' home village and I presume he based his 
characters in or near Speedwell, Tennessee, which is very rich in folklore. 


Mr. Edwards is a classmate of mine. He and I went to Lincoln Memorial 
University together. Lincoln Memorial is only a few miles from Speedwell. 
Speedwell is not far from the Tennessee-Kentucky border but it is in Claiborne 
County, Tennessee. 


Sincerely, 


Jesse Stuart 
Riverton, Kentucky 


Dear Sir: 


As you know, Radio Station WSM has been featuring a weekly program of 
authentic folk music by Grace Creswell at 12:5 p.m. on Sundays. At present 
it is a sustaining program, that is, non-commercial, and its success depends 
on listener response. It is on this response that station officials will 
determine to continue or discontinue it after a reasonable trial period. 


For the sake of good folk music I hope that all members of the Tennessee 
Folklore Society will respond with suggestions, questions, requests for songs 
they may desire, and helpful criticism. 


A large and powerful station is gambling on the appeal of folk music. 
Many people have never heard real folk music, and radio will be their only 
means of becoming acquainted with it. Let's see to it that an alive interest 
is expressed so that many, many more people may have the pleasure of hearing 


e 
Yours very truly, 
Jack Kershaw 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dear Sir: 


Members of the Tennessee Folklore Society may be ono in evidence 
that an early editor of the Southern Liter Messenger (Richmond, Virginia) 
found the investigation of folklore so attractive that he published a several- 
page translation of a French essay on the subject. The article, which appeared 
in the S.L.M. in November, 1840 (Vol. VI, Nos 11, 726-31) was entitled "Usages, 
Customs, and Superstitions of the Inhabitants of the Black Mountain." ) 


It is not certain who first used the word folklore. The Oxford Inglish 
Dictionary quotes the suggestion of Ambrose Merton in 186 that the term be 
employed for "what we in Ingland designate as ‘Popular jintiquitiecs, or Popular 
Literature.'" On August 22 of the same year, according to it S. Boggs 
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(Southern folklore quarterly, X, 28), a man named W. J. Thoms made the first 
proposal for the use of the word. At any rate, the article in Virginia's 
S.L.M. was printed six years prior to the first known use of the term eters 


The Black i a is a small range in southern France, forty miles east 
of Toulouse and sixty miles north of the eastern Pyrenees. With modern anti- 
quarian fervor the unknown author laments the influx of "civilization" to the 
Pyrenees but rejoices in tne yet prinitive virginity of the Black Mountain. 

By means of a historical sketch he traces to Celtic sources the present 
varieties of inhabitant, picturesque costumes, folk beliefs, and pagan vestiges 
in religion. 


Hercditary superstitions are quoted in abundance, of which the two follow- 
ing are examples: "No one should cut his nails on a day of the week which has 
not an R in its name"; “To drive away hail from a ficld a mirror must be held 
up toward the cloud; on beholding it, and seeing itself so black and ugly, it 
flies ofi frightened. " 


Then there is the legend, an- admirable folk tale, of the cuckolded 
castellan, A poor merchant owned a bird that had all the powers, insofar as 
banquetry was concerned, of Aladdin's lamp. The "lord of the place" coveting 
"so extraordinary a bird, " the peddler agreed to sell it to him for a farm and 
the right "to fill his master's place for one night with the castellan's lady." 
After a prolonged flurry of blushing, the lady finally yielded. The notary 
made out the deed, (for the farm alone, wnderstand,) and the next morming, on 
going out of the chamber of the castellan's lady, the merchant faithfully de- 
lievered the cage and the bird to his lord." \hen the latter attempted to 
get the bird to prepare a great dinncr for his friends, "the barons of the 
country,” "it rested at first upon the shoulder of the castellan, where it 
metamorphosed itself into a great nasty bird of a grey color; and after having 
repeated cuckoo seven times, it flew out of- the window and disappeared in the 
air, leaving the whole company in the greatest astonishment.” 


Since folklore study has the reputation of having developed comparatively 
late in the history of modern scholarship, it is refreshing to find an 
aficionado of 1840 working in the ficld six years before the coinage of the 
very word folklore itsclf took place. 


Sincerely yours, 


George W. Boswell 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


Dear Sir: 


Riddle 55 in the catalog of "Riddles from West Tennessee" fascinated me. 
I have some commonts and suggestions to offer for what they may be worth: 


1. Purple might be the fourth color, because "tassel" is another form 
of "teasel," a purplish, tuft-like wild plant growing in ingland. | 
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2. If the rhyme read 


It's red, it's blue 

Its tassel is green 
the answer might be an unshucked car of com, the kernels of which no 
one could touch. Kernels are sometimes blue and red. 


3. A red and blue bird with a green crest might be the answer. A tassel--a 
tuft--a crest. 


4. A red and blue cap with a greon tassel wom by a church dignitary may 
be suggested. No official of the church could be "touched" by either 


king nor queen. 


Here are two riddles remembcred by a friend of mine after she had read 
Mr. Halpert's article. She probably learned them from her parents. Her 
father's people lived in New York State; her mother grew up in Scotland, where 
she often walked to school holding Gladstone's hand. | 


It can go up the chimney down 
But not down the chimney up. 
--Umbrella 


Three corner square 
Black as a bear. 
flatiron. 


Yours very truly, 


Mrs. Theodore Saam 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Charles Faulkner Bryan, whose concluding article on American Folk Instru- 
ments appears in this issue,wishes to continue his request for information _ 
relative to folk instruments. Since this is a field as yet unexplored, he is 
anxious to add to the few facts now known. Some helpful information has al- 
ready been received. ifiss Irene Bewly, distinguished and respected member of 
the Society, has written that dulcimers of the hammered variety were manu- 
factured near St. Louis for a short time. This fact will be investi«eted along 
with any other suggestions which may come from the readers. Perhaps some day 
Mr. Bryan's dream of a book on American Folk Instruments will be a reality. 
Information may be sent to the idditor, Tennessee Folklore Socicty Hulletin. 


| 


THE EPIC OF iOLKSONG 
A Radio Program Prepared by 
George W. Boswell 


Austin Peay State College 


The following radio script was presented over station WJZM, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, April 30, 1951. Readers of the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin Bulletin 
are welcome to make use of it as they see fit. Remember that some o = 
ballad arrangements are copyrighted and must not be used for gain. 


Other songs and souna effercts may freely be substituted for some as given jin 
the script. We found tape-recording of the program desirable. A large cast of 
musicians and readers was employed to lend variety and verisimilitude, 


The rest of "Judas" (Child 23) may be found in Kittredge's Inglish and . 
Scottish Popular Ballads (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin, c190l), pp. Li-h2.- 


The melodies for “Robin Hood and the Tanner" and "Robin Hood. and the Pedlar" 
are in ivelyn K. Wells's The Ballad Tree (New York: Ronald Press, 1950), pp. 35 
and 37 respectively. All of "Robin Hood and the Bishop of ilercford'' is in Wells, 
39-0. | 


"Lord Randal" is in Wells, pp. 101-102, reprinted from Cecil Sharp's One 
Hundred English Folksongs, p. Uh. 


The present variant of "Barbary Allen" is from the Tennessee Folksong 
Archives. 


The tune to "The Wife of Usher's Well" is in Wells, p. 155. The ballad, 
"Tie Wife of Usher's Well," is in my dissertation, "Reciprocal Influences of Text 
and Tune in the Southern Traditional Ballad" (Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody 
College for Teachers), pp. 16-160. 


"Black Is the Color" is in Niles's More Songs of the Hili- Folk (New York: 
Schirmer, 1936), pp. 20-21. "iy Pretty Flora may be found in the Temessee Folk- 
lore Society Bulletin, XVI, 9-50. 


GLEE CLUB: “Steal Away to Jesus." (Dies down.) 


Commentator: Like the folklore of wnich it is a part and the folk poetry with 
which it combines to become folksong, folk music is a constituent of the unwritten, 
informal culture of common people. Folksong is simple, memorable, singable, and 
hauntingly filled with something emotionally fundamsntal to the human race, 


Doubtless man's first efforts at music were vocal, right after he learned to 
emit apparently meaningless syllables and then words. 
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ABORIGIN E SPEAKING: Oooooo00000. Ya ya ya ya; oo ke wa Wa. 
ABOXIGINE SINGING Of ONE PITCH: Wa ta ho ta ho. 


ABORIGINE SINGONG ON TWO OR MOR: PITCHES: Wa ta ho ta ho. 


\ 


Commentator: Instruments of rhythm and a certain amount of melody--drums, wind, 
string instruments--were soon developed for signalling, and were shortly given 
esthetic use. Primitive songs accompanied ritual dancing. 


DRUMMER AND FLUTE PLAYER perform melody of "Wa ta hoe" 


Commentator: ilaturally, having virtually no written records, we know little about 
the early history of song. Partly because of its attractive rhythm, poetry is 
thought to have developed before prose; religious or narrative poems were sung or 
at least chanted on some kind of pitch; very early there were non-professional ~ 
minstrels, forerunners of the later scops and troubadors, who devised and sang 
(BACKGROUND STRING iiUSIC BEGINS.) verse stories; many scholars believe that such 
folk epics as the Odyssey and Beowulf were created by compounding a scries of such 
folk lays that were originally sung to a stringed or a wind instrument. 


(MUSIC UP FOR FIVE SECONDS, THEN DIES .WAY.) 


. When sophistication developed to the extent that poets and musicians began 
composing in writing and taking themselves seriously as professionals, folk and 
art culture parted company, The best art, however, has kept in touch with the 
undercurrent of folk themes, and some of the greatest composers have confessed 
their indebtedness to folk mpaice 


Folksongs in England that rust have existed in profusion before the Norman 
Conquest have disappeared except for an isolated little poem supposed to have bee 
sunz by King Canute, who died in 1035: 


KING CANUTE: Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely, 
Tha Cnut ching reu ther by. 
Roweth, cnichtes, noer the land 
And here we thaes muneches saenge 


Commentator: These four lines may be loosely translated: "The monks of Ely sing 
merrily indeed when King Cnut is rowed past their monastery. Row, knights, near 
the shore, and let us hear the song of these monks." 


In the thirteenth century for the first time some Inglishman decided to write 
down the words to a religious ballad that was being handed about among the people. 
It was about Judas Iscariot and his evil sister, who persuaded him to sell Christ 
for thirty pieces of silver. 


Middle Reader: Hit wes upon a Scerethorsday that ure louerd aros; 
Ful milde were the wordes he spec to Judas. 
"Judas, thou moste to Iurselem, oure mete for to bugge; 
Thritti platen of selver thou bere up othi rugge." 
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Imette wid is soster, the swikele wimon: 
"Judas, thou were wrthe me stende the wid ston, 
For the false prophete that tou bilevest upon," 

Foret him com the riche Jew that heiste Pilatus: 

"Wolte sulle thi louerd, that hette Jewus?" 
_"T nul sulle mi louerd for nones cunnes eiste, 

Bote hit be for the thirtti platen that he me bi-taiste." 


Commentator: No one kmows for sure who Robin Hood really was, but a serics of 


ballads about his exploits, beginning perhaps in the fourteenth ete took the 
English folk by storm. 


(TUNE, "ROBIN HOO) AND THE TANNER, " PLAYED IN TH BACKGROUND. ) 


Middle Inglish Reader: Lythe and listin, gentilmen, 
That be of frebore blode; . 
shal you tel of a gode yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hode. 


Robyn was a prude outlaw, 
' Whyles he walked on grounde; 
So curteyse an outlawe as he was one 
Was never non founde,. 


Robyn stode in Bernesdale, 
And lenyd hii to a tre; 

And bi him stode Litell Johnn, 
A gode yeman was he. 


And alsoo dyd gode Scarlok, 
And Much, the liiller's son; 
There was none ynch of his bodi 
But it was worth a grome, 


Commentator: Tne foregoing is the opening of the earliest printed Robin Hood 
ballad. Here are the beautiful first stanzas of "Robin Hood and the Monk": 


(TUNE, "ROBIN HOOD AND THi PEDLAR," PLAYED IN THE BACKGROWD. ) 


Middle Inglish Reader: In somer, when the shawes be shcyne, 
And leves be large and long, 
Hit is full mery in feyre foreste 
To here the foulys song. 


To se the deer draw to the dale, 
And leve the hilles hee, 

And shadow hem in the leves grene, 
Under the grene-wode tre, 


Commentator: Our | Sriendiy, considerate outlaw was constantly at odds with high 
church oificials on account of their sloth and greed. This is the sprightly 
tume to ‘Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford": 
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SOLO SINGER: Others they may tell you of bold Robin Hood, 
Derry, derry down, or else of the barons bold, 
But I'll tell you how he served the bishop 
When he robbed him of his gold, | 


Derry down, hey! Derry derry down. ctc. 


Commentator: From the standpoint of poetry, one of the most admired Scottish 
ballads is "Lord Randal." Its sctting, ballad characteristics, and character 
psychology are superb: | 


SOLO SINGER: "Where have you been all the day, Rendal, my son? 
Where have you been all the day, my pretty once?" 
"Itve been to my sweetheart, mothcr; é 
I've been to my sweetheart, mother; 
Make my bed soon, for I'm sick to my heart, 
And I fain would lie dow." 


Commentator: Little by little the folk ballads began to make an impression on 
coisciovs literary lite. In the latter part of the sixteenth century debonair 
Sir Philin Sidney said: 


SIDNEY: Certainly I must confess mine own barbarousness; I never heard the old 
song of the Percy and the Dovglas that I found not my heart moved more than with 
a trumpet, and yet it is sung but by some bine crowder, with no rougher voice 
than rude style. 


Commentator: Shakespeare quotes snatches of the early ballads for dramatic pur- 
poses in several of his plays. Thomas Ravenscroft about 1610 printed some of 
them in his collections of polite poems. In 10€6=the eminent diarist, Samuel 
Pepys, wrote in his diary: 


PuPYS: In perfect pleasure I was to hear iirs. Knipp, an actress, sing, and es- 
' pecially her little Scotch smg of Barbary Allen. 


FEMALE SOLO SINGER: In Scarlet town where I was born 
There was a fair maid dwellin', 
And all the youths cried, "Well-away]" 
For her name was Barb'ry Allen. 


'Twas in the merry month of May, 

And the green buds they were swellin'; 
Sweet William on his death-bed lay 

For the love of Barby'ry Allen. 


"Oh, Mother dear, go dig my grave, 
Go dig it deep and narrow. 

Sweet William died of pure, pure love, 
And J shail die of sorrow." 


So thev buried both in the old churchyard 
Beneath the old church tower; 

On Barb'ry's breast a red rose grew, 
On William's a green brier. 


} 
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They grew as high as the old church tower, 
And they could grow no higher; 

They hooked, they tied in a true love's knot-- 
The red rose and green brier. 


Commentator: Then in the first quarter of the eighteenth century (1711) the self- 
styled Spectator, urbane Joseph -iddison, conceived an appreciation for folksongs: 


ADDISON: When I travelled, I took a particular delight in hearing the songs and 
fables that are come from father to son, and are most in vogue among the common 
people of the countries through which I passed; for it is impossible that any- 
thing should be universally tasted and approved by a multitude which hath not in 
it some peculiar aptness to please and gratify the mind of men. 


Commentator: Oliver Goldsmith managed to capture the essence of traditional 
balad singing when he said: 


GOLDSMITH: The music of the finest singer is dissonance to what I felt when our 
old dairy-maid sung me into tears with "Johnny Armstrong's Last Good-Night" or 
"The Cruelty of Barbara Allen." 


Commentator: An English ecelesiastic nameiThomas Percy made a dramatic discovery 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. While on a visit with friends in 
Shropshire he observed that the chambermaid was kindling his fire with leaves from 
an old manuscript that she kept under the dresser. He rescued the book from 

this piece-by-piece destruction and upon examination found it filled with price- 
less ballads copied by a scribe in about 1650. Percy edited and published his | 
-Reliques of Ancient inglish Poetry in 1765, thus giving to the wrld such splendid 
pieces as "Sir Patrick Spens": 


(TUNE, "THE OF USHER'S WELL," PLAYED IN THE BACKGROUND.) 


Scottish Reader: The king sits in Dumferling toune 
Drinking the blude-red wine: 

"© wher will I get guid ited | 
To sail this schip of mine?" 


The first line that Sir Patrick red 
A loud lauch lauched he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 
The teir blinded his CC. 


O lang, lang may the ladies stand 
Wi thair gold kens in their hair, 

Waiting for their ain deir lords, 
For they'll see thame na mair. 


Half, half owre to Aberdour, 
It's fiftie fadom deip, 

And their lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 
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Commentator: Very soon thereafter Robert Burns began hearkening to Scotch folk- 
songs; he amplified their lyrics and wrote many of his best-loved poems to be 

‘ sung to traditional tunes of Ayrshire. Burns's mantle as collector of the an- 
tique Scottish ballads fell, even before his death, on the capable shoulders of 
Sir Walter Scott. A romantic youth, he was brought up at the feet of singers and 
tale-tellers. He said of Percy's ihnglish ballad collection: 


SCOTT; It may be imagined, but cannot be described, with what delight I saw pieces 
of the saine kind which had amused my childhood, and still continued, in secret, 
the Delilahs of my imagination, considered as the subject of sober research, grave 
commentary, and apt illustration, by an editor who showed his poetical genius was 
capable of emulating the best qualities of what his pious labor preserved. I 
remember well the spot where I read these volumes for the first time. It was be- 
neath the ruins of a huge platanus tree, in the ruins of what had been intended 
for an old-fashioned arbor. The summer day sped onward so fast, that notwith- 
standing the sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought 
with anxiety, and was still found entranced in my intellectual banquet. To read 
and to remember was in this instance the same tiing,, and henceforth I overwhelmed 
my schoolfellows, and all who would hearken to me, with tragical recitations from 
the ballads oi Bishop Percy. 


Commentator: For seven successive years, during tne 1790's, he made "raids," as 
he called them, into the uplands and jotted down a "rowth of auld nicknackets" 

: himself. We join the humble household of James Hoge's mother as young Scott is 
walking up the footpath toward the dooreseeee 


HOGG: What think ye o! him noo? 


MRS. HOGG; Weel, Jamie, I say, de'il hae me if I's be a bit f@ared for him now; 
he's just a cheild like ourselves, I think. Open ye the door. 


(DOOR . CLICKS. ) 


SCOTT: How do you do, Mr. Hogg? You know my friends, Dr. Elliott and Mr. Short- 
reed? I am looking for lirs. Hog2, who I hope will sing scme more of the old 
ballads for me. : 


MRS. HOGG: Here I am, young mon, I hae indeed recollected another song, ane that 
my mither crooned. It is called "The Wife of Usher's Well." 


FiZALs SOLO SINGER: There was a lady, and a lady gay, 
Of children she had three, 
She sent them away to the north college school S 
To learn their grammaree, 


They had been gone but a very short tine, 
Scarce three months and a day, 
4 When death, sweet déath, came over all the land 
And took those three babes away. 
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Her table she fixed and then prepared, 
It was set of bread and wine, 

"Sit down, sit down, my three little babes 
And eat and drink of mine," 


The youngest said to the oldest one 
"It is time that we were gone, 

For yonder stands our sweet Savior dear, 
To him we mst return." 


BABEL COMMENTS. ) 
SCOTT: How beautifully traditional that ballad is, iirs. Hogg! May I add it to my 
collection? 


MRS. HOGG: Y'may, Mr. Scott, like the ithers. But, begging your pardon, I find 
mysel' not a'thegither in sympathy with this writing doon ma ballets. Too many 
liberties hae ye ta'en wi the rael text. There was niver ane o ma sangs prentit 
till ye prentit them yersel', an ye hae spoilt them a'thegither. They were made 
for singing and no for reading, but ye hae broken the charm noo and they'll never 
be sung mair. And the warst thing o a', they're nouther rignt spelled, nor right 
setten doon." 

Commentator: Following Sir Walter Scott, other Scholars arose who prized accuracy 
and fidelity to the original more highly than he. Me of their best hunting-~ 
grounds at the present is the eastern mountain area of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, in the coves and hollows of which ballads and folksongs | 
have been deposited by settlers on their eager westward migration. Most interest- 
ed in ballad music was the Englishman Cecil Sharp, who first roamed the Appalachian 
mountains, setting down the old songs in their completeness. Leading collectors 
and interpreters of the present day are John A. Lomax, Carl Sandburg, John Jacob 
Niles, and Burl Ives. Lomax specialized in cowboy songs. Niles, a member of the 
folk himself, conceives it his privilege to compose lovely tunes in the folk idiom. 
Thus originated his “I wonder as I Wander" and "Black Is the Color of My True. 
Love's Hair": 


NILUS: Black, black, black is the color of my true love's hair, 
Her lips are something rosy fair, 
The pertest face and the daintiest hands-- 
I love the grass wnereon she stands.  ktc. 


Commentator: The voice of Burl Ives is heard the country over Singing traditional 
songSe He grew up in a musical family on the fringe of the grassroots. Only 
once did he stray into sophistication; his father's reaction made a lasting im- 
pression on him, aS he tells us in his autobiography: 


IVES: When the Ives family got tozether, there was always singing. One Sunday 
afternoon we all gathered and sang hymns, and they asked me to zet out my banjo 
and sing some songs. Instead of the old ballads and folksongs that I had known 
since childhood which I used to sing at such occasions, I decided to sing some 
of the new songs that I had learned in school. I sang "Yes, Sir, That's My 
Baby," etc. I noticed that my father just looked at his shoes. I asked him 
point-blank what he thought of the songs and the way I was singing them. He 
replied, “They're kinda soupy." 
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Commentator: Recording of genuine songs of the folk and their use in schools 

and the entertainment world is on the upswing. At the present time a campaign is 
under way to collect and publish Tennessee's ballads. They are delightful to 
hear. They are representative of the best and «ost fundamental of the people's 
culture. Here is an example of what Tennessee alone has to offer to the world 
in the realm of unique folksongs. "My Pretty Flora" has apparently been found 
nowhere in the wrld except in Middle Tennessee. 


OliiGER SOLO: As I was walking one evening in June, 
The hills and green meadows were all in full bloom; 
The grass and the brambles all covered with young; 
The small birds around me, how sweetly they sung. 


Six months had passed over, passed over and spente 
i wrote her a letter to know her intent. | 
She wrote me another, saying, "Sweet single life, 
i prefer it far better than being your wife," 


‘ My cheeks was once as red as the rose, 
But now they're as pale as the lily that grows. 
Like flowers in the garden with the colors all gone, 
Now you see what I've dome to by loving but one, 


Adieu to green valleys, green valleys bid adieu. 
Likewise to pretty Flora, who's proved so untrue, 
Likewise to pretty Flora, who's proved so unkind. 
She's an unconstant lover;she's altered her mind. 


Commentator: Songs as beautiful as this that have never becn recorded doubtless 
abound in this state. Do you know ballads or folksongs of age and quality similar 
to those presented on this program? If so, you will be doing posterity a favor 
by having them written dow, both words: and music, as soon as possible. Drop 

a postcard to Dr. George W. Boswell, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, telling him of your folklore repertory. 


GLEE CLUB: "Steal Away to Jesus." 
ERRATA IN JUND BULLETIN 


Three typing errors regretably appeared in the collection of "Riddles from 
West Tonnessee,"” in the June issue of the Bulletin. Corrections are here listed: 


Page 38 - Riddle P37, line 3: "Prettiest" should have a final t. 
Page 2 - Riddle #53, note: "the speaker is now ‘aware" should read not. 


Page 2 - Riddle i/56A, source: “Setwart" should read "Stewart." © 
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WE AREN'T MAGICIANS, BUT .... 
Verbal Charms Survive in the Machine Age 


by 
Ae H. Roberts 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The statement is often made that civilization is but a thin veneer which 
wears off quickly. We might add, "It also has holes in it." These "holes" in 
our veneer of civilization show themselves in a number of ways. One of the 
most intriguing is the survival of word magic in our southern folkways. 


Word magic is primitive in origin. It stems from a belief in the mystical 
power of words to either become the object itself and, hence, lend itself to 
ready manipulation, or to weave a spell over the object concerned in order to 
control it. ‘he primitive mind ofte subtly combines these two ideas and may 
interject a third, that of the subjective power of the word alone without 
reference to any outside object. In fact, the forus of primitive word magic 
most frequently found generally tend to blend all three of these factors in a 
manner which is reasonable and lovical to the unsophisticated but difficult for 
scientifically educated man to comprehend. 


Word magic in our culture is more widespread than we might suppose. Child- 
ren and adolescents appear to be our largest group of word magicians, although 
adults are by no meams free from ite All of us are familiar with the little 
rhyme which goes: 


"Star light, star bright, 
The first star I sec tonight ...." 


This is simple “wishing" word magic and is widespread throughout the inglish 
speaking world with only minor modifications. In my collection of "verbal 
cherms" current in the South, I have found no variation, except that "seen" is 
sometimes substituted for "I see" in the second verse, | 


Southern folklore is full of "wishing" charms which involve some sort of 
physical ritual and are beyond the scope of this article. However, closely 
allied with the "wishing" charm is the reverse English process involving the 
avoidance of bad luck. 


One of the most familiar of these charms is the familiar phrase, "bread 
and butter," spoken when two persons walk around opposite sides of a tree. 
Tennesseans questioned about this practice have told me th3t this bit of word 
magic was to avoid a quarrel between the persons involved, but in North 
Carolina it.was described simply as a charm to avoid bad luck. In — 
I have been told that the proper response is "come to supper." i 


This expression is a fairly good example of the disassociated type of word 
magic. The words bread and butter apparently have no direct relation to the 
' idea of two persons S walking around the opposite sides of a tree. The idea 
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probably can be traced back to animate magic--that is, the tree was no doubt 
first assumed to possess some magical power or spirit. The second conception 
involves the idea that two persons. allowing the tree to come between them thus 
introduce the spirit of the tree between them. Therefore, a mystic wall has 
"come between" the two persons. In order to avoid this undesirable state, some 
sort of magical manipulation must be employed to conteract the splitting. In 
some manner, "bread and butter," when uttered immediately after the act, may be 
supposed to neutralize the mystic effect of the tree, 


Another example of word magic is "Beaver}"+-said when seeing a bearded man, 
The object is to bring the speaker good luck and general good fortune. South- 
eer.iers whom I have interviewed have indicated that this is primarily a ritual 
of children. The idea probably arose after beards went out of style and 
bearded gentlemen became rather rare. Thus, seeing something rare and uttering 
the appropriate magic word will bring luck. Children exhibit many facets of 
this same idea; aha © a white horse, a red truck, etc. all are supposed to 
bring luck. 


\ Beaver may have become the appropriate word in a number of ways. The 
hairy animal itself may have given rise to the expression. (The American In- 
dians considered the beaver a magic animal.) However, the association may have 
stemmed from a gy hat made from the fur of the beaver or of a cloth made 
to imitate the ffr. At any rate, there seems to be a direct, if circuitous, 
relation betweeg beaver and the appearance of a beard. 


The practice of placing a spell on an object or idea is exemplified by 
children trading objects «1d saying, "Black, jack, ond never trade back." The 
idea, of course, is to prevent either party from r«reging on the trade by 
"fixing" the trade with a word spell. This is a cominon practice in prim.tive 
magic. 


On another tack, we are all familiar with the practice of saying 
"Gesundheit" or "God bless you" when a person sneezes. An interesting variation 
showin. the adaptation and Americanization of the Cerman word is found in 
bhiississippi.e There, the term used is “Kasunti." 


Two explanations of this type of word magic may be found. One is the 
popular notion tiat the heart stops momentarily during a sneeze 2nd the magic 
word is to insure its starting again. This notion also gives rise to “bless you" 
and "God bless you"--the primitive idea was that the sneezer actually died 
during the duration of the sneeze. The other explanation traces back to the 
mystery of physiological functions. Primitive man attempts to control his 
bodily functions through magic. ; 

Like anything else, magic, if it is to survive, must change with the times, 
Some years ago a red ear at the husking bee entitled the finder to a kiss. 

Now, husking bees have all but joined the legion of fond memories. However, 
the magic tradition has adapted itself to our new situation. The automobile 
has replaced the husking bee as a focal point in our society, and since red 
ears of corn are scarce in automobiles, the "one-eyed" car takes over their 
function, If the boy, while dating, sees the car with only one light first 
and says, "PadiddleJ" he is entitled to a kiss from his girl. But, if the girl 
sees the car first and says the magic word, she may at her option either kiss 
the. boy or slap him 


> 


A variation of this "game" is played in the same manner except that a car 
with one dim and one bright light is the object. Upon seeing it, the beholder | 
says, “Whimpy!" and is entitled to a kiss. The girl does not get the option é 
of slapping, end most teen-agers understand that a "Whimpy" is not as desirable 
as a "Padiddie," 


A phonetic variation of padiddle is pedittle. The feente is found around 
Nashville while the latter seems to come = farther south. 


. The magical operation in this case involves several factors. In the 
first place, it has the same root as other luck words. That is, something rare 
is seen and upon uttering the proper magic words luck is brought about. The 
second factor shows the adaptation of magic. The charm apparently did not 
come into use until the advent of dependable electrical systems and sealed beam 
headlights. Thus, persons who courted in the family car much before about 
1935 probably never heard of the charm, Yet, by 19):0-l)1 nearly every teen-ager 
in this area knew and practiced "Padiddle." — 


The third factor involves sex magic and is bevond the scope of this icle, 
The reader may refer to Frazier's The Golden Bough on this subject. Findly 
there is the synthesis of the above e ideas leas into a logical whole. Thus, we h 
- a rare luck item (the one-eyed car), the magical word (padiddle) and the p 

sequence of object-word combined to produce luck. However, possibly on Decent 

- of the circumctances involved (the reader is asked to rev.ember that the auto- 
mobile is the most popular dating medium in this country), the result is not 
just good fortune, but the granting of a mystical right to perform an act per- 
haps not othetwise socially acceptable. — 


The following is an example of pure word magic having no relation to the 
object involved but performed in the belief of the mystical power of the word 
alone. One of my acquaintances from Mississippi says, "We always used to use 

- the words = oe to make the dishes disappear so we wouldn't 
have to was om “a big meal." 


The following dialogue amply illustrates another kind of pure word magic. 


1. Needles, 2. Pins;'1. Roosters, 2. Hens. 1. Whe a man marries, 
2. Trouble begins. 1. When a man dies, 2. Trouble ends. 1. What goes 
up a chimney? 2. Smoke. 1. What goes down a chimey? 2. Santa Olaus. 
Both: Wish! 


This formala is repeated by two persons inmediately upon saying the same 
‘thing at the same time) No other words must be uttered before the magic words 
are begun. The belief is, of course, that wishes made by both persons will © 
come true. 


--An interesting variation stemming from the same circumstance does not in- 
volve eny magical formula but only the belief that two fools are coming from 
the sane; direction. 


Well, of course, we don't really believe in this sort of thing--we just 
naturally avoid walking around trees and we just naturally say, "See a pin and. 
pick it up and all the day we'll have good luck." After all, we are civilizedl 
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NEWS AND REVIT} 


ANOTHER SHHAF OF WHITE SPIRITUALS, collected, edited, and illustrated by 
George Pullen Jackson was published by the University of Florida Press (Gaines- 
ville) in June, 1952. The foreword is written by Charles Seeger. Some of the 
chapter headings should attract interest to their contents: "Songs Which Reveal 
the Folk Singing Manner," "Songs with Tunes Robbed from Fiddlers, Fifers, 
Harpers, and Frolickers," "Early Lyric ‘Lend-Lease! to Britain," "Two Folksongs 
and Their 'Fuguing! Transformations." The comprehensive index lists titles, 
first lines, refrains, and choruses not only of religious songs in this col- 
lection, but also of those appearing in Dr. Jackson's earlier collections. 

The price of the book is 46.50. | 


MORE FOLKSONG RECORDS AVAILABLL. "American Folk Songs" is the title of 
a recently published album of phonograph records that is being distributed by. 
the Follett Publishing Company, 1257 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5j I ois. It 
contains five discs, on which are recorded thirty-two songs. The pYfce is (6.50. 


Tennessee folklorists will be much interested in the fact that six of the 
songs are sung by Charles F. dryan, playing his own accompaniment on the 
Appalachian Mountain dulcimer. Two additional selections are by a five-voice 
ensemble of Fisk University students coached by John ... Work, Head of the 
Music Department at Fisk and a long-established authority on Negro folk music. 


Dr. Irving Wolfe, Head of the Music Department at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, says the effort was to illustrate essential types of American 
folk songs as a means of acquainting school people with this important phase 
of American culture. sthese typés include children's activity and game songs, 
Indian songs, play party games, work songs, southern mountain songs, including 
play party games, answer-back songs, and Anglo-American ballads, folk hymns, | 
Negro spirituals, songs of Stephen Collins Foster (which have become folk 
because of their simplicity and their universal use), and songs of the western 
plains. 


The records are nonbreakable, produced in the Columbia studios, They are 
available through record stores or directly from Follett's, : 


BIG SINGING AT BENTON, KENTUCKY. On Sunday, May 25 of this year, several 
members of the Tennessee Folklore Society and their friends attended the 
"Sixty-Ninth Annual Session of the Big Singing" in Benton, Kentucky. These 
people were Dr. George Pullen Jackson, lirs. J. W. Boswell, Mrs. Gilbert Armistea 
Miss ijarian Haines, Miss Priscilla Fitzgerald, Misg Sue Berry, and Dr. and 
Mrse G. We Boswell, 


The people of Benton have only one singing a year, attended by a tremendous 
crowd. In addition to the singers, who packed the barristers' section of the 
court house, the auditorium was filled to overflowing with spectators and the 
grounds outside the court house were packed with carnival-minded people. This 
is now the only "singing" in the whole country that uses Walker's Southern 
Harmony first published in 1835, nine years before the first Sacred Harp was 
roug u 


out. Whereas most Sacred Harp smgs are in four parts, most Southern 


Harmony songs evidence even greater antiquity by being in only three parts. 
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An evidence of natioal-mindedness was the presentation of a spanking new 
Southern Harmony book to the person hailing from the fartheest distance away, 


a The singers seated themselves, facing inward, roughly to form the four 

b sides of a square (this is singers' singing, not forthe pleasure of an 

! audience). One veteran presided, calling on representative leaders to sing 

: "lessons." After announcing the number, the leader struck a pitch, or rather 

two pitches--one for the first note of the melody, the other for the first bass 
note--and straightway started directing the group in the sol-fa's. To the 
stranger's ear this process sounds like utter confusion, because the singers 
performing each part are pronouncing different syllables--fa, sol, la, or 
mi--at the same time. After the entire song was gone through in this manner, 
singers started over again and sang the words through. Some well mow from 
Sacred Harp singings were "Amazing Grace," "Pisgah," "Jerusalem," "Alabama," 
“Promised Land," and "Olney"; others less familiar were "Holy Manna," "The Lone 
Pilgrim," "Bozrah," "Sweet Rivers," "Indian Convert," and "Willoughby." ~ 


Generally speaking, the Kentucky people sang with a sounder knowledge of 
music and better vocal quality but more slowly and without some of the gusto 
and volume of Sacred Harpists. However, as in Sacred Harp music, there was a 
strong tendency to perform numbers appearing in the Aeolian mode in the pristine 
Dorian mode. Naturally, attending buttone Singing a year, they showed nothing 
like the fantiliarity of the Sacred Harp people with their book and with the 
SONGS e 

It may be that Kentucky folk music scholars are insufficiently apprecia- 
tive of this "Sixty-Ninth Annual" vestige of their people's past heritage. 

Dr. George Pullen Jackson, who gave a lively account of the Southern Harmony 
singing of twenty-one years ago in his 1933 volume, White Spirituals in the 

Southern Uplands, pp. 6 through 67, was very much gratified to observe how 

much stronger the Benton singing is now than it was in 1931. One reason for 
this renaissance was the 1939 reprint of the Southern Harmony book. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS, SUBSCRIBERS AND EXCHAIGES 
(As of August 1, 1952) 
I. Members of the Tennessee Folklore Society 


Mrs. V. L. Aumiller, 3620 Bates Drive, Nashville. 

Miss Joy Bayless, 1602 18th Avenue, South, Nashville. 

Miss Georgiana Benjamin, 6133 Robin Hill Road, West Meade, Nashville. 
Miss Irene Bewley, Greenville. 

Dr. Otto Billig, Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nashville, 

Mrs. J. Blankenship, Morrison. 

Dr. G. W. Boswell, Austin Peay College, Vlerksville. 

Miss Bunice B. Bradley, News Office, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Dr. J. ue Brewton, Peabody College, Nashville. : 

Mr. Brown, Barton Avenue, Chattanooga. 

Mr. Charles F. Bryan, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 

Mrs, Charles F. Bryan, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 


RE 
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Professor J. A. Burkhart, Stephens Colle;e, Columbia, lijssouri,. 

Miss gmily Calcott, Middle Tennessee State Colleze, :trfreesboro. 

Mrs. Myrtle il. Carter, #arhart Pike, Hermitage. 

Dr. Sam Clark, Dept. of Anatomy, School of isedicine, Vonderbilt University, 
Nasnville,. 

Mr. He Martin Coulter, 406 llth Street, Knoxville. 

Mrs. Grace Creswell, Caldwell Lane, Nashville. 

Mrs. Js O. Cummins, 32) Cherry Street, Cookeville. 

Professor Donald -Davidson, 10 Fairfax Avenue, Nashville. 

Dr. s+ H. Dunc 3627 Valley Vista Road, Nashville. 

Mrs. W. Alexander Dysort, Edgemont Road, Newport. 

Rev. Harry ustes}} 02 Church Street, Brownsville. 

Dr. T. J. Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 

Mrs. R. Lynn Farrar, 1010 Noelton Lane, Nashville. 

Mr. Paul Fink, Jonesboro. 

irs, Stella W. Gauchat, 1310 Madison Street, Clarksville. 


Mr. Jonn S. Van Gilder, Hampshire House, 150 Central Park Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Bovard Gillespie, Route 2, Box 292, Kingsport. 

Dr. Susan Gray, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Mr. B. T. Gregory, 115 State Office Building, Nashville. 

Dr. William J. Griffin, Peabody Collese, Nashville. 

Professor George Grise, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 

Miss Marian Haines, Peabody College, Nashville. ~ 

Mr. James Russell Hale, Librarian, White County High School, Sparta. 
Professor Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Dr. Wayland D. Hand, California Folklore Society, University of California Press, 


Los Angeles 2h, California. 

Mr. Henry G. Hart, 32h 29th Street, North, Nashville. . 

ifiss Mildred Hatcher, Austin Peay State Colle.e, Clarksville. 

Mrs. Halbert Harvill, 627 East College Street, Clarksville. 

President Halbert Harvill, Austin Peay, State College, Clarksville. 

Dr. George Herzog, Dept. of Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Miss Llizabeth Hill, Dept. of English, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 


ville. 
ir. Stanley F. Horn, Editor, Southern Lumberman, ~ Berryhill Street, 
Nashville. 
Mrs. Cecil C. dowse, Humboldt. 
Miss Jamie Swann Hudgens, Carson Newman Collece, lettwedl City. 
Mr. Alfred W. Humphreys, 1515 West Cumberland Avenue, Knoxville. 
Dr. Willian J. Hurt, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 
Miss Gretchen Hyder, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 
Dr. George Pullen Jackson, 4002 Royal Oaks Drive, Nashville. 
liiss Frieda Johnson, Peabody College, iJashville. 
Mrs. John W. Johnson, 3620 Valley Vista Road, Nashville. 
Mr. Jack Kershaw, Caldwell Lane, Nashville. 
Professor 3. GC. Kirkland, R. EF. D. 2, Gainesville, Florida. 
Miss Fanny B. Kiser, Du Pont Ulementary Seiiool, Old Hickory. 
Mrs. lt. Pe Landiss, 2229 Blair Blvd., Nashville, 
Mrs. Ralph W. Lloyd, iiaryville College, :laryville. 
Mrs. L. L. iicDowell, Smithville. 
Miss Mabel Meacham, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 
Miss Evelyn iiessmore, Peabody College, Nashville. 
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Mr. Clarence W. Hiller, 2298 Westminister Way, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, 3309 Fairmont Avenue, Nashville. 

Miss Margaret E. Newhall, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Miss Lou Owen, P. 0. Box Ol, Clarksville. 

Mrs. Lester Page, toute 3, Clarksville. 

Mr. David Brown Parrish, 3706 Whitland Avenue, Nashville. 

Miss Marion Pearsall, Pittman Center, Sevierville. 

Dr. Richard C. Peck, iiiddle Tennessee State College, Murfreesforo.e 

Mrs. Charles S. Pendleton, 342 Love Circle, Nashville. 

Mr. James i, Penrod, 1220 St. Ann Street, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Miss Grace Post, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 

Dr. Rob Roy Purdy, Box 71, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

Dr. Susan B. Riley, Peabody College, llashville. 

Dr. Dan Robinson, 200 Central avenue, Nashville. 

Mr. E. G. Rogers, ‘Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens. 

Mr. Bruce F. Runyon, Jr., Runwood, Clarksville. 

Dr. Joseph Rysan, Dept. of German, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

Miss #rances Smallwood, 310 S. itilitary ivenue, Lawrenceburg. 
Miss Ursula Lee Smith, 23 West Avenue, Clarksville. | D 
Mr. C, P. Snelgrove, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. | 
Hon. Tom Stewart, Third National Bank Building, Nashville. 

Mrse P. P. Stubblefield, Morrison. 

Dr. Vernon H. Taylor, Peabody College, Nashville. 
*pr. G, J. Ten Hoor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

Mrs. Benton Terry, Hickory Street, Cookeville. 

Dr. Alvin Thaler, 2115 Terrace Avenue, Knoxville. 

Dr. William Van Til, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Dr. David Van Vactor, Dept. of Fine «rts, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Mr. Eugene Wiggins, 1206 £, Main, Murfreesboro. 7 

Judge Albert Williams, 1101 Stahlman Building, Nashville. 

Mr. Homer P. Williams, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson, Clarkrange. 

Dr. J. &. Windrow, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Dean Felix Woodward, austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 

Miss iva Jean Wrather, 700 Elkins avenue, Nashville. 


II. Library Subscribers 


Alderman Library, Acquisitions Division, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Baxter Seminary Library, ‘Baxter. 

Boston Public Library, Copely Square, Joston, ilassachusetts. 

Chattanooga Public Library, 601 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga. 

Clarksville Public Library, Clarksville. 

The Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, N. &., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbia University Libraries, Attn. iirs. Anne S. Sauter, Supervisor Serials 
and Documents Acquisition, ew York 27, N. Y. 

Cossitt Library, .iemphis. 

uast Tennessee State College Library, Joison City. 


*Neceased. 
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Emory and Henry College, imory, Virginia. 

Fondren Library, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

George Peabody College for Teachers Library, Nashville. 

Goodwyn Institute, Memphis. 

Harriman Public Library, Carnegie Juilding, Harriman. 

Harvard College Library, Lerials Division, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, 

Howard Tilton Memorial Library, Audubon Place and Freret, Tulane University, _ 
New Orleans 12, Louisima. 

John Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, harylend. a 

Joint University Libraries, Nashville. .. 

Kentucky Historical Society, Library and Archives ; old State House, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Lawson sicGhee Library, Knoxville. 

Los Angeles Public Library, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Maryville College Library, Maryville. 

Memphis State College, Memphis. 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 

Mount Allison Memorial Library, Mount Allison University, Sackville, New | 
Brunswick, Canada. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

The New York Public Library, 5th Avenue and 2nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

The Ohio State University Library, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Oregon State Library, State Library Juilding, Salem, Oregon. 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvaia. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Stanford University Library, Stanford, California. 

State of Alabama, Archives and History Department, World War Memorial Building, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 816 State Street, os Wisconsin. 

State University of Iowa Libraries, Serials Acquisition, lowa City, Iowa. 

St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute Library, Cookeville. 

Tennessee State Library and Archives, The Capitol, Nashville. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College Library, Athens. 

University of Alabama Main Library, University, Alabama. 

University of Chattanooga library, Chattanooga. 

University of Florida Library, Serials Department, Gainesville, Florida. 

The University of Georgia Library, Athens, Georgia. 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 

University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky. 

University of Maryland Library, College Park, Maryland. 

University of Minnesota Library, iinneapolis, Minnesota. 

University of Mississippi Library, University, iississippi. 

University of Missouri Library, Serials Department, Columbia, Missouri. 

University of New ifexico Library, Albuquerque, Mew Mexico. 

‘University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

University of the South Library, Sewanee. 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville. 

Universitaebibliothek, (20) Geotingen, British Zone, Germany. 

Wayne University Library, 4841 Cass Avenue, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Western Kentucky State Colleze Library, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

William M, Rice Institute Library, Houston, Texas. 

W. S. He, National Life and Accident Insurance Company, Nashville. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 


‘ ‘ 


III. Organizations to Which Bulletins Are Sent in 
Exchange for Official Publications, the Titles 
of Which Are Indicated in Parentieses 


N.W. 3, Mngland. 
University of Miami Press (Folklore Americas), Coral Gables, florida. 


West Virginia folklore Society (West Virginia Folklore), Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, 


Note: The sditor of the Bulletin each quarter sends out some twenty complimen- 
tary copies to persons and organizations that he believes to have some 
special interest in them, 
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